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Notes. 


ASHFIELD’S PORTRAITS OF IZAAK 
WALTON (?) & CHARLES COTTON (?). 


(See ante p. 203). 


Since my recent article in ‘N. & Q.’ on 
this subject, I have made a_ further dis- 
covery which greatly strengthens the 
circumstantial evidence already submitted 
of the truth of the tradition as to these 
portraits. 

The first edition of ‘The Compleat 
Angler’ was published in 1653, the second 
in 1655, and the celebrated fifth edition con- 
taining Cotton’s Part II in 1676. The first 
edition contained no commendatory verses, 
the second edition seven, and the fifth nine. 
The seven in the second edition were by 
(1) Jo. Floud, Mr. of Arts, (2) Ch. Harvie, 
Mr. of Arts, (3) Tho. Weaver, Mr. of Arts, 
(4) Edw. Powel, Mr. of Arts, (5) Rob. 
Floud, C., (6) Alex. Brome, (7) Henry 














Bayley, Artium Magister. Numbers (8) and 
(9) by Jac. Dup., D.D. [1.e., James Duport], 
appeared first in 1676. All these verses 
have, ever. since, been printed in all editions 
of ‘The Compleat Angier ’—at least all com- 
plete and proper editions—as part and parce! 
of the work. 

Of the authors of these commendatory 
verses the most important from the stand- 
point of circumstantial evidence as to the 
portraits are the two Flouds, and Edward 
Powel. The Flouds were, of course, the 
brothers-in-law of Izaak Walton, the bro- 
thers of his first wife Rachael Floud : there- 
fore they, with their sister, had as their 
aunt (by marriage), Susannah Powell, who 


married their uncle George Cranmer, 
Governor of the Hamburg Company, their 
mother being Susannah Cranmer — who 


married Mr. Floud. Rachel died in 1640. 
In 1646 Walton married again, his second 
wife being Anne Ken, step-sister of the 
celebrated Bishop. But Walton’s second 
marriage made no breach in the amity and 
regard of Rachel Floud’s brothers for him: 


|of this their verses to their ‘‘ dear Brother- 
|in-Law’”’ are adequate witness. 


Verses of 
great charm and ‘‘wit”’ they are, though 
by ordinary, educated persons,—the truth 
being that the standard of seventeenth cen- 
tury culture in these matters was infinitely 
higher than the standard of the twentieth. 

But the point I desire to make about the 
Flouds is that they took a family pride in 
Izaak Walton, whose literary reputation 
had been established by his Life of Donne 
in 1640, followed by his Life of Sir Henry 
Wotton in 1651. I do not think it is 
adequately appreciated how much more kin- 
ship counted in the ancestral centuries than 
it does to-day. Cousins in the third and 
fourth degree are now barely recognised by 
us; in those days it was wholly different. 
My ancestor John Beresford (1654-1724) 
solemnly addresses Charles Cotton in a let- 
ter as ‘‘ Honoured Cousin,’’ though they 
were cousins only in about the seventh 
degree! This leads me to Edward Powel, 
Master of Arts. 

Edward Powel’s identity has hitherto 
foiled all Waltonian students, including the 
forever to be honoured Sir Harris Nicolas, 
whose pedigrees of Walton and his family, 
etc., have been absolutely invaluable in the 
present connection. Sir Harris, indeed, 
makes a guess at it. ‘‘Probably the Edward 
Powel ‘of the borough of Stafford, Min- 
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ister’’’ he suggests (foot-note, p. 22 vol. i 
1836 edition ‘Compleat Angler ’). 


. 


is silent as to the Mastership of Arts, merely | 


observing that this Powel had a _ son 


But he | 


Charles who had the B.A. degree, which is | 


clearly rather irrelevant on Sir Harris’s 
part. t 
identity I submit is otherwise, and the dis- 


But the truth as to Edward Powel’s | 


covery of these Ashfield portraits with the | 


tradition attached to them seems to make 
dark identities clear. 

Susannah Powell married George Cranmer 
as above stated, and thus became aunt by 
marriage of Rachel Floud, her brothers, and 
Izaak Walton. Now Susannah was sister 
and co-heir of Sir Edward Powell, of Pen- 
gethly, Master of Arts and Baronet, uncle 
of the Sir Wiliam Powell to whom the trad- 
ition states the pictures of Walton and 
Cotton were subsequently given by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. 


Of Sir Edward Powell the invaluable and | 


scholarly Cokayne (‘‘G. E. C.’’) gives the 


following account in his ‘ Complete Baronet- | 


age,’ vol. i., p. 188: 
PoweELL: cr. 18 Jan. 1621/2. 


Ex. 1653. a. 4 

I 1622 Edward Powell, of Penkelly [i.e., 
to Pengethley], Co. Hereford, Esq., 
1654 s. & h. of Edmund Powell, of Mus- | 


tow in Fulham, Co. Midx., and of'| 


Pengethly aforesaid, by Katherine, da. of (-) | 
| date— April 3, 1650—which is not entered till 


Young (mar, lic. 26 Jan. 1577/8), was b. about 
1580; matric. at Oxford (Merton Coll.), 23 
July 1596, aged 16; B.A., 8 May 1599; M.A. 
7 July 1602; admitted to Middle Temple, 1601; 
was one of the Masters of the Requests, and was 
cr. a Bart, as above, 18 Jan. 1621/2. He m. 








7 eet 
| Ingenious Friend’s Book, 


593... 


‘'The Compleat 
| Angler — 
He that both knew and writ the Lives of 
men men, oa 

uch as were once, but must not be again; 
Witness his matchless Donne & Wotton, be 
Whose aid he could their speculations try: 


Reader, this He, this Fisherman, comes 
forth, 

And in these Fisher’s weeds would shroud 

: his worth. 

Now his mute harp is on a willow hung, 

With which, when finely touch’d, and fitly 


strung, _ 

He — friends passions for these times 
allay, | 

Or chain his fellow Anglers from their 


prey. 
But now the musick of his pen is still, 
And he sits by a brook watching a quill: 
Where with a fixt eye, and a ready hand 
He studies first to hook, and then to land 
Some Trout, or Perch, or Pike; and having 
ae done, 
Sits on a bank, and tells how this was won, 
And that escaped his hook, which with a wile 
Did eat the bait, and Fisherman beguile, 
Thus, while some vex they from their lands 
_ are thrown,t 

He joys to think the waters are his own; 
And with the Dutch, he gladly can agree 
To live at peace now, and have fishing free, 

; Epw. Powe, Mr. of Arts. 

April 3, 1650. 

As Sir Harris Nicolas points out, frem the 


the third edition of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 


| Works (with William Gifford), and the Works 


Mary, said to have been a da. of Sir Peter | 


Vanlore. Her admon. 15 Jan. 1651/2 and 17 
Oct. 1674. He d.s.p. in Chelsea, 1653, when 
the Baronetcy became extinct. (b) Will as 
“* of Chelsea ” dat. 6 Feb. 1651/2 or 22 May, 1653. 





(b) He devised his estates to his nephew, | 
William Powell, alias Hinson, of the Middle | 
Temple, Esq., who was cr. a Bart. 23 Jan. 
1660/1. as of Pengethly, Co. Hereford, but 
who d.s. p. m. 1680-81. 


Here at last, from the dark and dusty 
cupboards of time, emerges ‘‘ Edward Powel, 
Master of Arts,’? the Baronetcy being of | 
secondary importance to one aspiring to | 
the Muses—he had already addressed a poem | 
to Shirley.* 
wrote ‘‘To the 


* Prefixed to Shirley’s Poems, 1646. Verses | 
‘To the memory of Master Fletcher’ signed | 
Edward Powell are prefixed to the folio edition 
of Beaumont & Fletcher’s Works, 1647. The Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, who edited both 


And a very excellent poem he | 
Readers of my most | 





| tion” of, or “ compounding ” 

of Royalist landowners. 
| of the Committee for Compounding p. 1443 that 
| on August 28, 1650, Sir Howard Powell, Bart. 


| gaged to the Petitioner. 


of Beaumont & Fletcher, suggests that Edward 
Powell ‘was perhaps the ‘ancient Player, 
lately dead,’ mentioned by Gildon as the father 
of George Powell the Actor ” (p. lii footnote, 
Dyce’s ‘ The Works of Beaumont & Fletcher,’ 
1843). The very distinctive style of the two 
commendatory poems here mentioned makes it 
clear that they are by the author of the verses 
to Izaak Walton. They contain some quite 


| admirable lines. 


“ee 


+ This line may refer either to “ sequestra- 
for the estates 


I find in the Calendar 


** begs to compound on the late Act for a lease 
of the house and land in Whately, Co. Oxon, 
held by Richard Powell . . . . and_mort- 
. Richard Powell died 
a delinquent and his composition not_ pel- 
fected.” Now this Royalist Richard Powell 
was father of Anne Powell, Milton’s first wife. 
What precise relation Richard was to Sir 
Edward I do not know, but the Powell link 
with Milton is interesting. There are severa 
references to Sir Edward Powell in Massons 


Shirley’s ' monumental Life of Milton. 
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published in 1661, ‘‘it may be inferred that the 
york (‘The Compleat Angler’] was written and 
prepared for the press nearly three years 
ifore it was published.’”? Doubtless Powel 
aw ‘The Compleat Angler’ in manuscript, 

4s also Walton’s Life of Wotton (pub. 1651), 
it being no uncommon practice of the time 
fr works to be passed from hand to hand 
in this way. Whether he saw his own 
charming verses in print is doubtful, as he 
tied early in 1653. 

At any rate, Edward Powel, Master of 
Arts, honoured Izaak Walton in his time, 
ad was proud to think him a_ kind of 
kinsman by marriage. 

The years pass, and the third Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury instructs Edmund Ashfield, 
thatexcellent artist in crayons, to draw the 
authors who have jointly honoured the 
Herbert family, and are now famous men of 
letters. Having no children to whom to 
leave the pictures, Lord Herbert gives them 
to his kinsman Sir William Powell, nephew 
and heir of Sir Edward, Master of Arts, 
and writer of an excellent poem in ‘The 
Compleat Angler.’ 

And now, two and a half centuries later, 
the joint authors of ‘ The Compleat Angler’ 
serenely salute the forgotten Edward Powel, 
and establish his identity, as he, I think, 
establishes theirs in these portraits. 

JoHN BERESFORD. 

86, Lansdowne Road, Holland Park, W.11. 





MASTER CHAMBERLAINS UNDER 
THE NORMAN KINGS. 


(See ante p. 223). 
II. 


There is no evidence that Robert Malet 
was master chamberlain before the reign of 
Henry I, for Davis is mistaken in writing 
that: ‘‘ Robert Malet . . . was Great Cham- 
terlain under William I, as Dr. Round has 
proved (‘G. de M.’ 180). (Davis, ‘ Re- 
gsta Regum Anglo Normannorum,’ pp. XXiv- 
mv). On referring to the page cited in 
‘Geoffrey de Mandeville’ we find merely the 
Empress Maud’s charter of 1142 to Aubrey 
de Vere III. in which she mentions Robert 
Malet as a previous holder of the office: a 
mention obviously copied from her father’s 
charter of 1133 to Aubrey IT. Nor has Dr. 


Round, so far as I am aware, ever expressed 
any opinion on the auestion of the 
when Robert became chamberlain. 


date 
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| On the other hand, the reference in the 
charter of 1133 to Robert Malet, ‘‘ vel 
| aliquis alius ante eum vel post eum,’’ shows 
| that he was not regarded as the first master 
|chamberlain, and carries back the existence 
‘of the office to the days of William Rufus. 
Beyond this we have no proof on which we 
can rely with absolute certainty, but there 
/is some reason to believe that there was a 
|master chamberlain in Normandy even 
| before the Conquest. 

| In the foundation-charter of St. Georges 
de Bocherville (1050-1066) Ralf the Cham- 
berlain, Lord of Tancarville, is styled by 
| Duke William* ‘‘ meus magister auleque et 
| camere mee princeps ”’ (Deville, ‘ Essai sur 
|Eylise et l’Abbaye de St. Georges-de- 
| Bochervilie,’ p. 62), and Henry I refers to 
| him as “‘ patris mei Willelmi Regis Magister 
}et Summus Camerarius.”’ (Valin, ‘Le Duc 
|de Normandie et sa Cour,’ p. 148). If we 
|could rely on the cartulary text, these char- 
| ters would prove that Ralf was master cham- 
berlain under the Conqueror, and the former 
document that he held the office before the 
Conquest. But the cartulary text is open 
to suspicion, (cf. Round, ‘ Calendar of Doc- 
uments in France,’ No. 196), and it seems 
to me improbable that Ralf was in charge 
of the hall as well as of the chamber, which 
would imply that he was master steward as 
well as master chamberlain.t So although 
neither Deville nor Valin hints any doubt, 
it might be rash to rely absolutely on the 
description of Ralf in these documents ; but 
as his descendants were undoubtedly master 
chamberlains of Normandy, there is a fair 
presumption that he held the office. That 
Ralf was a chamberlain before the Conquest 
there can be no doubt, for he attests as such 
in 1055{ and 1061! ; and he is probably the 
chamberlain whose name appears as witness 
about 1148, although in this instance he is 
disguised as ‘‘ Rodulfi.’’§ Deville identifies 
Ralf with the Ralf the Chamberlain son of 
Gerald who was present at the foundation 





*The actual title of the rulers of Normandy 
before the conquest of England was not Duke 
but Count. Du Motey. ‘Origines de la Nor- 
mandie et du Duché d’Alengon,’ p. 85 

+ Deville translates “ auleque et camere mee 
princeps ” by “et mon grand chambellan” 
(u.s.), but the hall was under the control of 
the steward. Round, ‘ King’s Serjeants,’ p, 67. 

+ Radulfi camerarii. Round, ‘Cal. Docts. 
France,’ No. 1167. 

|| Radulfi cubicularii. Zbid. No. 711. 

§ Radulfi camberarii. Zhbid. No. 1165. 
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of the Abbey of St. Peter of Préaux, c. 
1034,* and the Ralf master of William son 
of Count Robert, who attests a charter of 
Robert I.+ The: description of this early 
Ralf as master of William, and the fact 
that the little Count William was present at 
the foundation of Préaux, certainly favour 
this identification, which is accepted without 
question by L. Valin (Valin, op. cit., p. 
148). 
seems somewhat early for a man whose son 
did not die before 1129. 

In the fateful year 1066 Ralf the Cham- 
berlain witnessed a charter at Caen on 


June 17 (Davis, op. cit., No. 4), and he is | 


probably the chamberlain present when 
Roger de Montgomery released a claim in 
favour of Holy Trinity, Rouen, when the 
duke was about to cross the sea with his 
fleet; although here again the name _ is 
Rodulfus.{ Wace includes the lord of Tan- 
carville amongst the Normans at Hastings, 
but Le Prévost thinks that Ralf stayed in 
Normandy (Wace, ‘Roman de Row’ (ed. 
Pluquet), ii. 237, and note by A. L. P.); 
as we know that Roger de Montgomery did,|| 
in spite of Wace’s account of his doings at 
Hastings. 

If the lord of Tancarville were mas- 
ter chamberlain before the Conquest, he 
would remain the sole master chamberlain 
after that event; for as Deville observes 


of William I: — ‘‘ Tout porte a croire 
que ce ne fut que lors du partage de 
ses états entre ses enfants qu’il fut 


créé, pour chaque pays, des grands digni- 
taires particuliers’’ (Deville, ‘ Chateau et 
Sires de Tancarville,’ p. 113); although 
‘grands dignitaires’’ is too exalted a term 
for the household officers of the Conqueror. 


But there seems to be no evidence that Ralf | 


the Chamberlain attended his master’s court 


* Radulfus camberarius ffilius Geraldi. 
‘ Gallia Christiana’ xi. Instr. cols. 199-201. 

+ Signum Radulfi magistri Willelmi filii 
Rotberti comitis. Deville, ‘“ Histoire du 
Chateau et des Sires de Tancarville,’ p. 112. 

+ Round, ‘Cal. Docts. France,’ No. 73. Davis 
renders Rodulfus by Ralph, op. cit., No. 8. 
There was certainly confusion between Radulfus 
and Rodulfus in the 11th century. Thus the 
Radulfus filius Anseredi who makes a grant to 


Jumieéges in 1088, issues another charter a few | 


years later as Rodulfus._ Vernier, ‘ Chartes de 

VAbbaye de Jumiéges,’ Nos, xxxvii, xxxviii. 
|| Ord. Vit. (ed. Le Prévost) IT. 78, ef. Planché 

‘Conqueror and his Companions,’ I. 181-4. 


Even Du Motey here = Orderic without | 


hesitation, op. cit., p. 24 
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in England, and it is probable that the Con. 
quest resulted in the master chamberlainship 
becoming something of a sinecure, the hoide; 
of which acted only on special occasions 
whilst his original functions were discharged 
by the acting chamberlains, who were orig. 
inally his assistants. 

Ralf was still living in 1079 (Vernier, 
‘Chartes de l’Abbaye de Jumiéges,’ I. 108 
No. xxxii(ix), ‘‘ Radulfus Cubicularius ”), 
but probably died about 1080 (Deville 
‘Chateau et Sires de Tancarville,’ p. 107), 
By his wife Avice (whose parentage is 
/unknown), he had three sons, Ralf, Neel, 
and William, the two first of whom pre- 
sumably died before their father, as William 
was his successor (Deville, ‘St. Georges de 
Bocherville,’ p 66; Round, ‘Cal. Doets, 
France,’ No. 196). 

William succeeded his father not only as 
lord of Tancarville but as chamberlain; for 
in 1082 he attests a Caen charter as William 
| Fitz Ralf, the Chamberlain (Davis, op. cit., 
No. 150). Whether the office was yet strictly 
hereditary may be open to question, but it 
is clear that the principle of succession was 
already recognised. It is now admitted that 
William Fitz Osbern had _ succeeded his 
father, Osbern de Crépon, as steward,* in 
spite of Mr. Harcourt’s arguments to the 
contrary (Harcourt, op. cit., pp. 14-16) ; and 
from the time of the Conqueror the three 
royal constableships appear to have passed 
from father to son or from _ brother to 
brother. t 

With the death of the Conqueror in 1087 
a new situation arose, for with England and 
Normandy in different hands, the king and 
the duke would each maintain his own house- 
hold. As a great Norman baron, the lord 
of Tancarville naturally followed his duke, 
} and as William the Chamberlain he attests 
a charter of Robert to Holy Trinity, Caen 
(1087-91). (Round, ‘Cal. Docts. France,’ 
No. 423; Davis, op. cit., No. 324). 

Meanwhile, who was master chamberlain 
to Rufus? We can only say that it may 
have been Robert Malet. although his name 
| is conspicuous by its absence from the char- 
| ters of William 11. 








G. H. Wuite. 


(To be concluded). 


p. 88 





* Haskins, ‘Norman Institutions,’ 
| Davis, op. cit., p. xxiii. 

+ Cf. my article ‘ Constables under the Nor- 
'man Kings,’ Genealogist N.S. xxxviii, 113-127. 
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THE OATES FAMILY OF 
PONTEFRACT. 


In Holmes’s ‘ Sieges of Pontefract Castle ’ 

jg given an account of the above family 
which is incorrect. I propose to give, as 
far as I can, the correct pedigree gathered 
fom Wills and Parish Registers. 

The earliest Oates in Pontefract was 
Wyll Oyets, buried 30 June, 1592, who left 
4 children : 

1, William Oates, b. before 1585, who 
narried Isabel Frank, 26 Feb., 1621/2. He 
was Mayor of Pontefract in 1623 and 1633. 


In his will, dated Aug. 23, 1643, proved | 


Mar. 24, 1645, he describes himself as Wm. 
ates of Pontefract, Alderman. 


wife for her life; the house he dwells in, 
and the house his brother Richard Oats 
iwelleth in in Newmarket, with the lands 
and appurtenances, to his son Richard — 
rmainder to his brother Richard of Ponte- 
frat, Alderman. To his niece Isabel Oates, 
£5. To the poor of Pontefract, £30 at the 
discretion of his brother 
his brother Robert Frank, 
and Vicar of Pontefract. To Mr. Geo. 
Fothergill, Vicar of Pontefract, whom he 
desires to preach at his funeral, £5. To 
his sister Mary Maie, £10, etc. 

He had two children, William, _ bapt. 
Jan. 6, 1624/5, bur. May 20, 1630; and 
Richard, bapt. Nov. 20, 1627, who died 
while Mayor of Pontefract, on Mar. 29, 
1657, leaving two young children, by his 
scond wife Elizabeth Kelham: William, 
bapt. July 8, 1655, and Dorothy, bapt. June 
1, 1657. 

2, Marie, 
May 6, 1588. 
3. A second Marie, bapt. June 11, 1589, 
vho had apparently married a man named 
Maie or May long before 1643, when 
her brother William made his will and 
left her £10. 

4. Richard, the youngest child of Wil- 
liam Oates, bapt. Sept. 9, 1591. He was 
4 Royalist, and was in the Castle at the 
time of the first Siege of Pontefract. For 


bapt. Sept. 19, 1587, bur. 


his loyalty to the King he fell into disgrace | 


vith the Parliament, and in the Royalist 


Uomposition Papers ‘‘ Wm. Oates of Ponte- | 


fract makes Oath that Richard Oats, Alder- 
man, [his father-in-law] is weak and not 
able to travel to London to present his peti- 
on personally.” On Nov. 13, 1646, 


He leaves | 
half his lands in Pontefract to Isabel his | 


Richard Oates, | 
and the Mayor | 


| Richard Oats took the Negative Oath, and 
/on Oct. 3 he took and subscribed the 
| National Covenant. The following is ‘ The 
| Humble Petition of Richard Oates, Alder- 
man’: 

Living in the town of Pontefract, he forsook 
his own dwelling and went into the Castle, 
| which was a Garrison held by the Forces 
| raised against the Parliament. He contri- 
| buted unto the necessity of that Garrison; and 
| continued there until it was surrendered. 
| And for that his Delinquency, his Estate is 
| sequestered. He hath taken National Cove- 
|; nant and Negative Oath. 

These are to certify to whom it may con- 
cern; that since the Surrender of this Garri- 
| son to the Parliamentary Officers, Mr. hichard 
Oats of Pontefract has quietly lived at his 
own house; having for the most part of the 
time—executed the place of Mayor in the sd 
toun very worthily. In Witness thereof I 
have subscribed my name this 13 Nov. 1646. 

Richard Oates survived ten years longer, 
‘dying on Oct. 31, 1656. His daughter 
Isabel, b. December, 1623, married a name- 
sake William Oates, before 1646, when he 
| vouched for her father Richard Oats, as his 
‘* Father-in-law.”’ 

This William Oates was born at Wath, 
| Apr. 3, 1621, son of Francis Oates by his 
wife Rebecca, daughter of Henry Stubbs 
who was Rector of Wath, 1569-1614. He 
‘was Mayor of Pontefract in 1654, 1676 and 
1682. His wili, dated July 5, 1683, was 
proved Mar. 16, 1685/6 at York. He 
desires to be buried in Pontefract Church. 
To son Wm. Oates a close adjoining the 
highway from Pontefract to Ackworth. 
Residue of copyholds to his eldest son 
Richard. To his daughter Anne messuages 
in Pontefract and £100. To poor of Ponte- 
fract £6 13s. 4d. To poor of Wath ‘‘ where 
1 was born” £3.  Sons-in-law, Robert 
Long, Wm. Ramsden, Daniel Sykes, Robert 

Ward, 20s. for rings, etc. 

His daughter Deborah, bapt. July 16, 
'1650, married at Pontefract, Dec. 19, 1670, 

Daniel Sykes of Hull, merchant. From him 
| descend the present family of Sykes of Sled- 
_mere, and Lord Egerton of “Tatton. The 
|other daughter, Anne, bapt. Dec. 5, 1654, 
|married July 16, 1685, Richard Horncastle, 
gentleman, of Snaith, who died July 2, 
| 1702, aged 46, leaving issue: 
| 1. Thomas, of Wakefield, b. 1686, 
| d.s.p. 1730. 
| 2. William, b. May 31, 1687, at Snaith. 
| He was of Pontefract, and d. 1746, leaving 
; issue. 


| 
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3. Anne, bapt. Sept. 2, 1688, married 
Stephen Vevers. 
4. Rebecca, bapt. Nov. 18, 1689. 
5. Richard, bapt. Oct. 8, 1691. 


From him descend the present Leeds 


head. 

6. Isabel, bapt. May 16, 1692; bur. | 
Sept. 2, 1694. 

7. Francis, bapt. June 30, 1695. Of | 
Lockwood, near Huddersfield, in 1737. 

8. John, bapt. April 25, 1698. A Leeds | 
merchant. Died May 27, 1737; will pr. | 
1740. 


EXTRACTS RELATING TO OATES FROM THE 
PontTEFRACT REGISTERS. 


Baptisms. 


Sept. 1587 the 19th dai—Marie ye daughter of | 


Wyll Oyts baptised. 
June 1589 the 11th dai Marie ye daughter of 
Wyll Oyets bapt. 


Sept. 1591. 9th dai Rye ye sonne of Wyll | 


Oyts bapt. 


Jan 1624-5. 6th Willm, sonne of Mr. Willyam | 


Oats bapt. 
Nov 1627. 20th day Richard sonne of Mr. 
Wm. Otes, Alderman. 
Burials. 
1588. 6th Mai. Mary ef Wyll 
Oyts was buried. 
June 1592. 30th dai Wyll Oyets was buried. 
May 1630. 
Wm. Oats Alderman was buryed. 
Nov. 1637 in Eect—27 day Mrs. Frances Otes— 
Widdow buried. 
March 1680-1. 20. Izabel wife of Wm Oates. 
May 1685. 17th. Willm Oates Ald. 
Marriages. 
February 1621-2. 26. Wm. Oats 
Franke were Maryed. 
Dec. 1670. 19th. Daniel Sykes 
Oates. 
July 1685. 16th. 


ve doughter 


& Isabel 


Horncastle—Oates. 


Mr. Richard Horncastle and Mrs. Anne | 
Oates. 
The following inscriptions are in the. 
Leeds Parish Church: 
1. Here lie the remains of Mr. John} 


Horncastle, late of Huddersfield, merchant, 
who died ye 27. May 1737 aged 39 years. 

2. Mr. Richard Horncastle. Surgeon and 
Alderman of this Town who died ye 22 May 
1753 aged 61 years. 

Through the kindness of Lady Mark Sykes, 
I am able to give an abstract of the will of 
Daniel Sykes, dated Aug. 26, 1697, which is 
interesting :—- 

I constitute and appoint my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Wm. Oates and Mr. Richard Horncastle 
to he my trustees for the use of my son Richard 


He was | 
of Leeds, surgeon, and Mayor there, 1744. | 
Sti- | 
pendiary Magistrate, Mr. Horace Marshall, | 
and the Honble. Mrs. Stopford of Maiden- | 


20th day—Willm—sonne of Mr. | 


& Debara | 
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| until 2l—my wife and son to be joint exor, 
| L give and pequeath to my two brothers, Mr, 
| Wm. Oates and Mr. Richard Horncastle, to 
‘ them and to their heirs all the lands lately 
purchased by me at Birkin and Byram, ete. 
they paying the legacies hereafter mentioned 
‘Yo the children of John Sykes, now the child. 
ren of Richard Sykes, unto each of them £100, 
To my sister Sturs children £100 divided among 
them. To Samuel Sykes and to his heirs £50, 
' Proved Nov. 1, 1697. 
R. Gorpon Smita. 

Eastbourne. 


SCOTCH-QUARR, OR SHOTESORE, 
HILL (CO. GLOS). 


Along that portion of the Cotswold escarp- 
| ment that rises into real moorland and over. 
| looks the low-lying De Bohun and Le Rous 
manors of Harescombe and Haresfield occurs 
an ancient quarry bearing the above curious 
names. - It had been acquired by Serlo, 
Abbot and builder of St. Peter’s Abbey, 
Gloucester, in the days of William the Con- 
queror; but, for some no doubt definite 
reason Roger (1) de Berkeley retained it for 
| many years, and then gave it back (1091) as 
‘* Shoteshore ’’ (a monkish verse gratefully 
recorded Hic Shoteshora grata largitur in 
hora) in the time of Abbot William, 4.0. 
1113, when the younger Roger De B. prob- 
ably confirmed the paternal relinquishment. 
| It is of interest to note that the elder Roger 
only gave it up when he became a_ monk; 
' and the Abbey’s List of Donors (prob. XIV 

Cent.) calls the place ‘‘ Schotteshore,” and 
W. H. Hart, ‘Hist. et Cartul. St. Petri, 
Glos.’ (R.S.) indexes the place as ‘ Shot- 
| over,’? the Norman scribes all along having 


‘had trouble with the initial K-sound in the 
| personal name Scot (for no O.E. name began 
with Sh) just as they had with Scrobb (m 
'surviving Shrewsbury), and so softened it 
to Sch. This brings us to the prefix, or 
first-element, in the name. 

O.E. Scot does occur as a personal name 
besides as a subs:=shot (missile), or, 4 
shooting cognate with Low Germ. Schott; 
and for ‘‘payment.’? Moreover, — these 
very same Norman scribes at Gloucester 
knew of individuals living on the Abbey 
properties near neighbouring — Frocester 
who bore this name in 1260-70: ome 
Robert, and the other Richard, Scot; and 
the possessive case of such name was Cer 
tainly Scot(e)s. So we may quite safely 
assume the original owner to have been 
one Scot, (not necessarily of Hibernian de 
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gent), and may disregard the mere equiva. | 
lence of L. Ger. Schott, something ‘‘ pro- 
jected,” or “shot out’: at any rate, in 
this Glos. example. 

And here it is well to point out that 
while the medial s is carried through 
all the many variants of this latter, it is 
as markedly lacking to all examples forming 
the ancestry of the well-known Oxfordshire 
Shotover. Yet this does not go further than 
to signify that in the latter name and its | 
variant the possessive sign had already com- 
pletely dropped out in pre-Norman days. 

We now come to the main difficulty con- 
cerning the rest of this interesting name. 
How did the long and fairly preserved ter- 
minal, the O.E. Ofer Ore, a bank (that 
suits so exactly this particular situa- 
tim on the escarpment, though it so little 
suits the Oxonian’s hill), become transformed 
into ‘‘Quarr’’? The answer to this is less 
easy to give, or offer, in that we unluckily 
lak the intermediate later, or  over- 
lapping, forms of the corruption in favour of | 
“quarr,’’ a quarry. But, though this 
default at present cannot be quite fully 
remedied there still remain to us one or two 





hypothetical points (drawn again from 
lal considerations), which are worthy of 
notice. For instance, (1) the word 


“sear”? for a steep bank occurs at several 
localities in the same county; and the near- 
et examples perhaps are found at Chalford 
ad Minchinhampton, both of them neigh- 
uring quarrying places. It is not difficult 
toadmit that this term ‘‘ Scar ’’ may have 
ifluenced both owners and quarrymen by 
onfusion with quarr (cf. O.Fr. esquarre: 


quare, whence (Mod. Fr.) carriere: 
quarry ), In addition there was (2) 
the old term ‘‘shore’’: to cut;  deriv- 
ing from O.E. scoren: sceran: to cut or 


shear (Skt: skar to cut), as locally in 
“shorn-cliff’’ a precipice. Now, the Abbot 
of St. Peter’s, Gloucester used (1265) to 
exact or, at least, to be paid. Schern selver 
or Scharpeny presumably for the right 
of cutting stone; and this Querne-gavel 
therefore closely corresponded to the better- 
known Querne-peny of Kent (Cf. Accts. of 
Humphrey Earl ‘of Stafford, 1438). It 
‘ems at any rate possible that such familiar 
terms pronounced by local hillmen, exclu- 
‘ively employed here in stone-cutting during | 
many centuries, and even until to-day, may | 
have assisted the peculiar and unexpected 
transformation, such as we know it, and | 
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instead of a _ natural and regular evolu- 
tion in this place-name, it may have pro- 
duced the thing “rich and strange,’’ even 
this picturesque Scotchquar. 

St. CuatR BappDELeyY. 





SHAKESPEARIANA: THE THREE FoLr0s.— 
Before the 50Uth year has passed, let me cail 
attention to a curious fact, which has been 
noticed, but not, I think, in ‘ N. & Q.’ It fre- 
quently occurs in Fo. 1623 that the 1eft-hand 


| column is (I may say) dense, while the right 


1s sparse; or vice versa. Now this inequasity 
would offend the eye of a good printer. if 
he had to make a reprint, he would adjust 
the matter. But what do we find? The edi- 
tions of 1623, 1632, and 1664 are in this 
respect identical. And I doubt whether any 
parallel to this can be found, at any rate in 
the seventeenth century. 

As a solution of the problem arising hence, 
it might be suggested that the 1625 pub- 
lishers, foreseeing that the work would have 
a considerable circulation in the ' future, 
caused the printers to strike off about three 
times as many copies as were then needed, 
and stored away two-thirds, to be furnished 
in due time with fresh title-pages. But this 
theory will not work; for the original is fol- 
lowed lineatim and verbatim, yet not liter- 
atim. Thus, in ‘ Hamlet,’ p. 265/2, we 
have ‘‘ Nimphe, in thy Orizons Be all my 
sinnes remembred ’’; but in 1632 it is ‘‘in 
thy Horizons.’’ Again, in ‘I Henry IV,’ 


| p. 64/1, “enter Hostesse’’; but in 1632, by 


a blunder, it is ‘‘enter Hotspurre.’? Fresh 
type was set up for each edition. 
No one will dispute these facts. But 


opinions may vary as to the cause of such 
a typographical curiosity. 

Some of the alleged copies of the 1623 folio 
are really ingenious pieces of patch-work, to 
say nothing of instances of downright for- 
gery. If any such copy has the readings 
‘* Horizons ’’ and ‘‘ Hotspurre,”’ it is so far 
not genuine. 

Ricwarp H. THornTon. 

244, 24th St., Portland, Oregon. 


**CHoreRA’’: FreENcH Siang TeRM.— 
Albert Barréré’s ‘ Argot and Slang,’ 1889, 


gives the French ‘‘choléra’’ as meaning 
**zine,’’ and “‘zine-worker’’; also ‘‘ bad 
meat.”’ During the war this word was 


much in vogue in the French army, signify- 
ing an awkward or tough job, and it is 
frequently heard as a swear-word, as when 
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the chauffeur of the char-a banc in which I 


visited the battlefields east of Paris ex- 
claimed, during a temporary detention on 
the road: ‘‘ Ah, quel choléra!’’ (‘‘ What a 
bother!’’). It seems that Cholera Farm at 
Berry-au-Bac on the Hindenburg line north 
of Keims was so called not from any pre- 
valence of cholera there, but on account of 
its proving an exceedingly strong position to 
capture. My informant tells me that the 
word had this latter sense even before the 
war, but if so, I do not find it recorded in 
Bruant’s * Argot au xxme siécle,’ or in the 
list of war slang words already published in 


Na,” 


20, Rue Cujas, Paris, 


N. W. Hitt. 





Edinburgh. 1718, Mr. Seton, merchant in 
Edinburgh, to Isobel, dau. of David Guthrie, 

Tynemouth. Sept. 25, 1736, Thomas 
Anderson, Mariner, to Eleanor Soulsby, 

Morpeth. Nov. 11, 1765, Captain Wil. 
liam Dickson, of the Royal Navy, to Miss 
Jenny Collingwood, dau. of Alexander (ol- 
lingwood. 

Edinburgh. May 26, 1788, Lieut. James 
Pratt, 77th Foot, to Anne, dau. of Thomas 
Simson. 

Newcastie-on-Tyne. Feb. 3, 1804. Thomas 
Dickson to Jess Duncan. 

Kirkliston, Edinburgh. Sept. 4, 1817, 


| Jean-Simpson to John Brock. 


Dublin. March 30, 1749, William 


| Scofell, to Mary Anderson. 


EpitaPH ON A MurpbrerED Wire. — In a! 
recent visit to Godmanchester (Hunts) I met | 


with the following epitaph on Mary Ann | 


Weems, ‘‘ who was murdered in the 21st year 
of her age.’’ The scene of the murder is 
still marked by stripes of paint on two trees 
beside the Old North Road near the southern 
end of Lord Clifden’s avenue at Wimpole. 
As a Warning 
to the Young of both Sexes. 
This Stone is erected by public subscription 


Dublin. Dec. 2, 1790, William Adair to 
Eleanor Anderson. 

Edinburgh. Dec. 29, 1820, Thomas Dick- 
son, builder, Edinburgh, to Jane, eldest dau. 
of John Baillie, of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh. July 24, 1830. Thomas 
Reid, merchant in Pennicuik, to Jane, 


‘youngest dau. of James Simson, Posse, 


over the remains of Mary Ann Weems who at | 


an early age became acquainted with Thomas 
Weems formerly of this Parish. This con- 
nexion, terminating in a compulsory Marriage, 
occasioned him soon to desert her, and wishing 
to be married to another woman, he filled up 
the measure of his iniquity by resolving to 
murder his wife, which he barbarously per- 
petrated at W endy on their journey to London; 
towards which place he had induced her to go 
under the mask of reconciliation, May the 7th, 


1819. He was taken within a few hours after | 


the crime was committed, and subsequently 
executed at Cambridge on the 7th of August, 
in the same year. 
Ere crime you perpetrate survey this Stone; 
Learn hence the God of Justice sleeps not on 
his Throne. ; | 
But marks the Sinner with unerring eye, 
The suffering Victim heals, and makes the 
Guilty die. 
CYRIL. 
MarriaceEs (See 12 S. v. 262; viii. 188, 
367, 468; and ix. 68).—In continuation of 
my Notes at the above references, I give 
below further marriages taken from notes in 
my possession. They may be found useful : 


Winchenden, Bucks. July 1574, John | BR 


Goodwyn, son of Sir John Goodwyn, of Over | 
Winchenden, to Anne, dau. of Sir Richard | 


Baker, Knight. 


Edinburgh. 1718, Rev. William Seton, to | 


Jean, dau. of David Guthrie. 


Peebleshire. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, 
Hove, Sussex. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may 
sent to them direct. 





Cows’ Names.--I shall be glad to learn 
the names given to dairy cows in various 
parts of the country. Among __ pedigreed 
dairy cows of various breeds I find the fol- 
lowing :— 


Abbess. Flight. Moonshine. 
Abigail. Floriana. Moselle. 
Aconite. Floribel. Mossie. 
Ada. Florist. Mumie. 
Aleonora. Flourish. Muscatel. 
Althea. Flower. Muscotah. 
Amy. Foolish. Myrtle. 
Anita. Freegrove. Nell. 
Argeers. Freesia. Nerine. 

| Atlanta. Frontier’s Maid.Nun. 
Attraction. Furbelow. Nymph. 

abs. Gamboline. Olive. 

Barbara. Garnet, Orange Honey. 
Bashful. Gem. Pansy. 
Beautiful. Geraldine. Peaceful. 
Beauty. Geranium. Peach. 
Belinda. Ghezireh. Pearl. 
Bella. Gift. Peary. 
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Belle. 
Berry. 
Bess. 


Bettina. 
Betty. 
Billah. 
Birdie. 
Birthright. 
Black Girl. 
Blanche. 
Blarney. 
Bloom. 
Blossom. 
Bluebell. 


Gillyflower. 
Gipsy Queen. 
Glinette. 
Glistening. 
Gloxalia. 
Gnat. 
Golden Cup. 
Golden Fleece. 
Goldstream. 
Golfina. 
Goodly. 
Gordonia. 
Goudsteen. 
Greenleat. 


Blushing Maid.Gretchen. 


Bonnie Girl. 
Bracelet. 
Brand, 
Bridget. 

Brow! nie. 
Buttercup. 
Butteress. 


Buttermilker. 


Capella. 
Carnation. 
Carrie. 
Catrin. 
Chance. 
Charlotte. 
Charm. 
Cheddar. 
Cherry. 
Citron. 
Clarissa. 
Cloister. 
Clover. 
Cockhorn. 


Comely Maid. 


Comfort. 
Conqueen. 
Constance. 
Convolvulus. 
Cornflower. 
Countess. 
Cowslip. 
Cranberry. 
Cranford. 
Cressida. 
Crillette. 
Crocus. 
Crystal. 
Curley. 
Daffodil. 
Dainty Dish. 
Daisy. 
Dame, 
Danseuse, 
Darling. 
aytime, 
Nazzle. 
Decentia. 
Deseo. 
Névote. 
Dewdrop. 
Diadem. 
Diamond. 
Dish. 
Dockweed. 
Dolly. 


Guelder Rose. 
Gwynne. 
Hannah. 
Happy Girl. 


Happy Return. 


Harebell. 


Heather Queen. 


Honesty. 
Honeymine. 
Hope. 
Hughina. 
Irene. 
Tris. 
Trish Lass 
Ivy. 
Jade. 
Janetta. 
Jean. 
Jennifer, 
Jessie. 
José, 
Joyous. 
June. 
Keepsake. 
Laburnum. 
Lace. 
Uadvlike. 
Lanky. 
Lassie. 
Lauresti na. 
Lavender. 
Letitia. 
Liberty. 
Lightfoot. 
Limbherlost. 
Linnet. 
Locket. 
Lotus. 
Loulah. 
Lucey. 
Lupin. 
Lute. 
Lvmingtonia. 
Madge. 
Maiden. 
Maisie. 
Maisonette. 
Maiorca. 
Malmsey. 


Peggy. 
Pence. 
Perfection. 
Pert. 
Pertha. 
Pet. 
Phyllis. 
Pill. 
Pink. 
Pipkin. 
Piquant. 
Plessy. 
Plum. 
Pomona. 
Poppy. 
Post Obit. 


Pretty Maid. 


Pride. 
Prim. 
Primrose. 
Primula. 
Princess. 
Promise. 
Propriety. 
( — girl. 
Qual ity. 
Rachel. 
Rakeny. 
Ranuneulus. 
Raspberry. 
Recluse. 


Red Currant. 


Red Rose. 


Red Russett. 


Retreat. 
Ringdove. 
Ringlet. 
Roma. 
Romance. 
Rose. 
Rose bag. 
Rosebloom. 
Roseleaf. 
Ruby. 
Ruddy. 
Saffhire. 
San Toy. 
Sapphire. 
Sardis. 
Sanoy. 
Seraphina. 
Shiela. 
Showy. 
Silvery. 
Snowdrop. 
Snowfell. 
Solo. 
Sparaxis. 
Sparkie. 
Spotless. 
Spotty. 
Standfast. 
Star. 
Strawherry. 
Sunbeam. 
Susan. 
Suttie. 
Sweet. 
Sweetheart. 
Sweetlips. 


Donata. Malvoisie. Sweet Rush. 
Doola. Mandoline. Sybil. 

Dora. Marchioness. Sylvia. 
Dormouse. Margaret. Velhuria. 

| Dorothy. Margot. ‘thorn. 

Dot. Marian. Libbie. 
Dotty. Marigold. Topsy. 
Duchess. Marseillaise. ‘ottie. 
Duckwing. Martha. Treacle 
Dutch Gossip. Mask lriangle 
Early. Masseuse. ‘Tulip. 

| Edna. Maud. Iwylish. 

, Empress. Maum., Unaware. 
Electra. Mavis. Unity. 
Elegance May. Ursulinda. 
Ethel, Meadowsweet. Valentine. 
Euphemia. Meg. Vanilla. 

a shequer. Mellifica. Velveteen. 

Exis. Melody. Venetus. 
Eyebright. Melon. Venus. 
Fair Promise. Mercia. Vera. 
Fairy Mermaid. Verona. 
Faith. Merry Maid. Vigilance. 

' Faithful. Mignon. Vinolia. 
Fancy. Mignonette. Viola. 
Fantastic. Mild Eyes. Wallfiower. 
Farola. Milker. Wandress. 
Favourite. Milkmaid. Warbler. 
Fearless. Millie. Welcome. 
Felois. Minerva. Whitefoot. 
Fenella. Minx. White Heather. 
Filkins. Miriel. Wild Eyes. 
Fillpail. Model Maid. Winsome. 
Fillpan. Moila. Wisdom. 
Finch. Mona. Yellow wort. 
Fleurette. Montbretia. Zingara. 


_in Sept. 10, 1803. 


These names are taken from the 


list of 


cows entered for the milking trials and but- 
ter tests at the London Dairy Shows, and 
recorded in the Journal of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association for the past ten years. 
The names have been noted, not after acare- 
ful examination, but after a cursory glance 
through the volumes. It is evident that 
feminine Christian names, and the names of 
flowers and fruits predominate, yet the 
Apple, Pear, and Gooseberry seem to have 
been overlooked. Many of the names have 
a personal application to the cow, such as 
Spottie, Brownie, Fearless, Wild Eyes, Mild 
Eyes, Foolish, Cockhorn, Sweetlips, Stand- 
fast, Lightfoot, or Ladylike. 
R. Hepcer WaLtace. 

CraurorD Tarr Ramace.—Author, among 
other books, of ‘ The Nooks and Byeways of 
Italy,’ 1868. According to the ‘D. N. B.’ 
he was born at Annefield, near Newhaven, 
What was his parentage? 
In ‘N. & Q.’ 5 S. x. 478, there is a short 
notice of him, and reference is made to The 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway Herald of the 
4 Dec, 1878, but it is not stated who were his 
parents. Fe-P. R. 
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GREGORY, KELIGIOUS WRiTER.—in ‘ Ele- 
gant Kxtracts,’ Prose, i. 69 to 81, these pas- 
sages have the name Gregory appended to 
them. Can any one teil tne fult name and 
position of the author of these passages, and 


the name of the book trom which they ws 


taken / 
pase ed bs 
STAPLETON Famity. -—- According to the 
‘ Visitation of Yorkshire, 1965-4’ (as [ am 





informed), Gilbert Stapleton (son of Myies 
de Stapleton, who d. 1014) married ‘‘Agnes 
doughter and heyre to Sir Bryan Fitzatan | 
Knight, by Agnes doughter of the tKyng ot 
Scottes, atter wyff to Lhomas Shettield and 
had issue.’’ In a footnote is a Harleian cor- 
rection to say that his (Gilbert’s) wife’s 
mother was daughter of John Batiol and 
Devorguil of Galloway. 1 can find no con- 
firmation of a Stapleton match with the | 
Baliol family in any Scottish record that 1 
have come across, and should be glad _ to 
know if the Visitation descent, as above | 
recorded, is to be taken as a_ genealogical | 
fact. 


C. 8. C. (B/C). 
ST1GMaTA.—I may perhaps state at the} 
outset that I am not seeking information | 
about instances of the bestowal of the stig- | 
mata on Christian believers, a subject on 
which there is plenty of matter in print. 
I desire to know whether any analogous 
phenomena are recorded among. believers in 
other religions, and where, if so, such | 
records may be consulted. Any notes on the 
subject would be welcome, provided they 
concern non-Christian examples. To meet 
the exact point of the query, however, the 
marks should be shown to be not merely a 
result of some pathological condition or an 
accompaniment of some form of ecstasy but 
also, and principally, connected in the 
recipient’s mind with some doctrine of his 
faith. Cc. R. 


DuGpaLe.—On a stone in Seend Church is 
the following with the Dugdale Arms :— 


Thomas Dugdale de Seend Head, Gent. Qui 
primus ex antiqué ejusdem cognominis familia 
de Clithero apud _ Lancastriensis fer 
filius erat Revrendi Christopheri, olim de 
Polshot et Ecclesie ibidem Rectoris, cui 
Christopheri ex fratre nepos fuit Gulielmus 
Dugdale, eques auratus, de Blythe Hall in 
Comitatu Warwicensi, Rei Antiquaria peritia 
Tllustris. A quo ortus ést Johannes Dugdale, 
eques de Coventry in predict. Com. 


The above Thomas Dugdale was_ buried 





5 April, 1669; his father Christopher, Vicar 
of Coulston, and afterwards Rector of Poul. 
shot, both Co. Wilts, was the first of the 
family to purchase lands in Seend. Their 
pedigree occurs in the Visitation of London 
1633-5, headed by John Dugdale of Clithero, 


| who is granted a crest in 1560; I have been 


unable to connect them with the great 
Garter. What is the force of ex fratre 
nepos? As far as I know Sir William Dug. 
dale was an only son of an only son. I haye 
been unable to tind Sir John’s will; who was 
his wife? 
ARTHUR ScHOMBERG. 
Seend, Melksham. 


Broprick.—Who was Thomas Brodrick, 


| author of ‘A Compleat History of the late 


War in the Netherlands, 1713’? It has a 
printed list of 2,146 subscribers, of whom 
Thomas Dugdale was one. Did he write 
anything else as hinted in the preface? 
ARTHUR SCHOMBERG, 
Seend, Melksham. 


CraxTon Famity.---Information wanted of 


ithe Claxton family. Where were _ they 
|located? In what part of England? Were 


they of the landed gentry, and had they a 


| coat of arms? Where are they now located? 


A branch settled in Bermuda and then came 
to Philadelphia, where some oi _ their 
descendants now reside. 

As I am connected with this family by 
marriage, any information will be thank- 
fully received. 

Howarpv Epwarps. 

2,026, Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia. 


LILLINGSTONE Dayrett, ANCIENT Monv- 
MENTAL Brass.—Among the ancient mont- 
mental brasses to be found in  Lillingstone 
Dayrell Parish Church is one with a Latin 
inscription to a Richard Blakysley, who is 
styled ‘‘quondam rector istius ecclesie.” 
The inscription states that he died in 149. 
Above is the figure of a headless priest. 
According to local tradition this priest ex- 
changed his head for a martyr’s crown at 
the time of the Reformation. In Lilling- 
stone Dayrell, and in 1493! A most remark- 
able anticipation indeed. | Where lies the 
deception? Having quite failed to elicit a 
satisfactory explanation in the neighbour- 
hood as to this particular brass, I venture 
to query for information in your columns. 

Vatentine J. O'Hara. 

Lillingstone Lovell. Bucks. 
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Dousie-F rrst,—What is the correct mean- | the nineteenth century? IL am not thinking 
ing of this phrase in University parlance? |of names derived from place of origin, or 


| have hitherto supposed it to mean, at 
vambridge, a first-class in any two Triposes ; 


chiefly used in the times when an Honours | 


|such latinised names as 


Kuschia, Lobelia, 


| Dahlia, ete. 


Degree in Mathematics was required before | 


admission to any other: 
in Mods. followed by a first in Greats. 
[have been told this is not right. What 
does Borrow mean, for instance, by ‘‘ An 
Qxonian, who came off most brilliantly in 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and other things 
too: in fact a double first class man, as I 
think they call it.”’ (‘ Wild Wales,’ cap. 
xviii) ? 
S. 


{A correspondence on ‘“‘ Double Firsts” at 
(xford (where the term was originally applied 
to men who took a first class in both the final 
examinations in Classics and Mathematics) will 
be found at 12 S. viii. 249, 294, 334, 396) ] 

BaxteR ArmMs.—Burke’s ‘ Armory ’ gives: 
Arg. a bat displayed sable for 
(Scotland).’’ The Lyon Register contains 
no such arms. Can any reader inform me 


But 


at Oxford, a first | 


| cerning the family of Mace that lived 


VIRGINIAN STOCK. 


Mace Famity.—I shall esteem it a favour 
if any reader can give me information con- 
at 
Westcott from 1500 to 1700 or later. Ac- 
cording to indexes of Gloucester and Oxon 


| wills 1 find Robert Mace, 1592; Robert Mace, 


‘* Baxter | 


1612; Thomas Mace, 1646; Kichard Mace, 


| 1696; Robert Mace, 1674; Laurence Mace, 


1650; Robert Mace, 1684—all of Westcote. 
Also Thomas Mace of Broad Rissington, 


' 1711. 


Gloucestershire ’ 
held freehold 
Did the family 


Bigland’s ‘ History of 
states that Lawrence Mace 
land at Westcott in 1776. 


igo from Westcott to Windrush, Oxon, and 
' then on, to Great Rissington in 1811? 


whether any family of the name in or about | 


Dundee used these arms, or indeed who used 
them at all? 
RR: BB: 


Recorps or DemMoLtIsHED LonpoN CFURCHES. | 


—I trust that most of the readers cf 
‘NX. & Q.’ deplore the destruction of the 
City churches. 
supineness which allows their disappear- 
ance without any proper and adequate record 
of what has been lost? I should be glad to 
know whether any interior views exist of any 
of the destroyed churches, and whether any 
record was kept of the inscriptions in the 
churchyards destroyed in the making cf 
Queen Victoria Street. Even Doctors Com- 
mons has gone without any proper record. 
The writers on Dickens topography mostly 
ignore it. 
G. W. Wrictey. 

258, Victoria Park Road, E.9. 
HorticuLtuRaAL Query: THE NAMING OF 
Fiowers.—When and by whom was _ begun 
the practice of giving to new garden 
varieties of flowers the names of in- 
dividuals, such as ‘‘General Jacquem- 
inot,”” ‘* Dorothy Perkins,’’ ‘‘ William 
Allen Richardson.” No doubt this is a 
development from the naturalist’s custom of 


naming newly discovered species or varieties | 


after the discoverer. 
of flowers could be mentioned earlier than 


What are we to think of the | 


; and where in London was he born? 


My great-grandfather Thomas Holloway 
Mace, of Windrush, married at Wyck Ris- 
sington on June 2, 1807, Elizabeth Aker- 
man, and died at Great Rissington on 
Jan. 17, 1854, aged 79 years. Born prob- 
ably about 1775, and a son of the above 
Lawrence Mace of Westcott. 

Can any one give me the date of T. H. 
Mace’s birth, and state where he was born, 
and the name of his parents ? 

Cuartes A. Mace. 


OcHam.—How many inscriptions in this 
alphabet have been found in England, and 
where ? 

EK. E. Cope. 

iThe “ Encyclop: Britann:’ at v. 614, 622; 
furnishes briefly the required information—see 
also ibid. i. 729 and xxv. 963.] 


— When 
When 
His widow Anne mar- 

Whose daughter was 


GILes FLETCHER, THE YOUNGER. 


in 1623 did he die? 
ried John Ramsey. 


|she? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xix, 302, does 
not supply the desired information. 
G. F. R. B. 
8. S. Pucn’s Porms.—His poetical effu- 


| sions were published at Weymouth 


either 
Any personal data will oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


In_ his 


1821 or 1827. 


AutHors WANTED.—1. ‘Essay on 


| English Poetry,’ T. Campbell says that Pope 


What similar names | 


“gave our heroic couplet its strictest melody 
and tersest expression,” and quotes 
D’un mot mis en sa place il 

pouvoir. 


enseigne le 








(254 
Will someone kindly mention the author of 
the quotation, and/or supply its English trans- 


lation? 
0 ae! 1 
[Boileau, ‘L’Art Poétique’ Chant premier : 


in the historical survey ot French poetry; said | 


‘of Malherbe. 

“Taught what is the power of a word in its 
right place.’’] 

2. Who was it that made the remark that 
the Bourbons never learned anything and never 
forgot anything? Where is the observation to 
be tound? 

A. C. Bonus. 





Replies. 


WILLIAM GROCYN. 
(13 S. i. 213). 

Grocyn’s epistle to Aldus Manutius was 
printed in the latter’s edition of Julius Firm- 
icus Maternus, and other ancient astronomers 
(Venice, 1499), being part of the preliminary 
matter before the last item in the volume, 
Thomas Linacre’s Latin version of the 
“Sphaera’ of Proclus. A. A. Renouard in 
his ‘ Annales de l’imprimerie des Alde,’ p. 
20, gives an extract from Grocyn’s letter, 
dated ‘‘ Ex urbe Londino. vi. Calen. Sep- 
tembr.”’, and Ambroise Firmin-Didot, p. 131 


of ‘ Alde Manuce et l’hellénisme & Venise,’ | 


briefly describes its contents. There is an 
account of it again in Montagu Burrows’s 
“Memoir of William Grocyn,’ in the second 
series of ‘ Collectanea,’ issued by the Oxford 
Historical Society, pp. 351-352. To quote this 
last, ‘‘ The object of the letter is to thank 
Aldus for his ‘singular kindness’ to Gro- 
cyn’s best friend, Linacre, who had _ just 
returned to England, to congratulate him 
on the great work he had completed [the 
publication for the first time of the Greek 
text of Aristotle], and to encourage him in 
the grand enterprise he was about to under- 
take [the printing of the Old Testament in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and of the New 
in Greek and Latin].” 


For Grocyn’s alleged epigram we may go | 


to Bale’s notice of him in ‘ Scriptorum illus- 
trium maioris Brytanniae Catalogus,’ Cen- 
turia xi. 5, 

Epigrammata quoque edidit: inter quae hoc 
unum est, de sua Julia Niuacea, uel quia sic 
dicta erat, uel quia pilam niuaceam  puella 
fortassis in eum torquebat: 

Me niue candenti petiit mea Julia: rebar 

Jgne carere niuem, nix tamen ignis erat. 

Sola potes nostras extinguere Julia flammas, 

Non niue, non glacie, sed potes igne pari. 
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| The epigram is repeated as Grocyn’s by 
| John Pits (Pitseus) in his ‘ Relationes,’ 
|p. 693, and in Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ under 
| * Bristol.’ Fuller introduces the lines thus: 
William Grocine was born in this City and 
| bred in Winchester-School, Where he, when a 

Youth, became a most excellent Poet. Take 
| one instance of many. A pleasant Maid (pro. 
| bably his Mistris, however she must be so un- 
| derstood) in a Love-Frolick pelted him with a 
| Snow-ball, whereon he extemporc made this Latin 
| Tetrastick. 
| Fuller, however, warns the reader in a 
,marginal note that ‘‘ These Verses are 
| printed among Petronius his Fragments, 
| being a Farrago of many Verses later than 
‘that ancient Author.” 
| The tetrastich which has been claimed for 
_Grocyn is really made up of the opening and 
‘concluding couplets of an 8-line poem on 
p. 6 of ‘C. Petronii Arbitri.  Itemque 
aliorum quorundam veterum Epigrammata 
hactenus non edita,’ collected by Claudius 
Binetus and published by him at Poitiers in 
1579. His source for these lines was an old 
MS. which has since disappeared. There is 
later MS. evidence for it. The poem is in- 
cluded in Burman’s ‘ Anthologia,’ lib. iii, 
218, in H. Meyer’s ‘ Anthologia,’ No. 988, 
in Baehrens’s ‘ Poetae Latini Minores,’ vol. 
iv. p. 101, in Bucheler & Riese’s ‘ Antho- 
| logia,’? Part I, ii. p. 173, and in other col- 
‘lections. Burman has a long note shewing 
| how the epigram has been plagiarised and 
‘adapted. Bale and Pits further give an 
| amusing account of the way in which Gro- 
|cyn, when a boy at Winchester, successfully, 
|if impudently, met the French ambassador's 
challenge to complete a verse, the word given 
| being ‘‘ Accipe perdicem.’’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 





Grocyn’s epigram on a girl who threw 4 
snow-ball at him is given in Leach’s ‘ His 
|tory of Winchester College,’ on vp. 122, 


| ut supra. 
| H. G. Warp. 


BurtAt-PLACE OF Sirk Watter RatecH 
(13 S. i. 220).—I am glad to see your able 
| review of the Rev. Thomas Bentham’s ‘ His- 
| tory of Beddington.’ At the Ralegh tercen- 
| tenary in October, 1918, I contended that his 
wife, Bess Throckmerton, carried out her 
| desire to have him buried at Beddington, 
| and that his body was sheltered at St. Mar- 
| garet’s, Westminster, merely for a few 
/hours. Yet it was St. Margaret’s which 
! carried the tercentenary honours. 
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Generous Americans had paid for a splen- | 


did stained glass window in the latter | 
church in Sir Walter Ralegh’s honour. | 
Their enthusiasm had been fired by a Mr. | 


J.T. Lord. Lord’s enthusiasm had _ been 
fred by Dean Farrer. Farrer’s enthusiasm | 
had been fired by a brass which had been 
put up in 1845; and this in its turn relied 
upon a wooden tablet which dated from 
1818. Zhere were no individual enquiries, 
yor individual researches, at all. St. Mar- 
garet’s does not even know how to spell 
Ralegh’s name; since we have it on the 
authority of Sir Sidney Lee, and that of 
Professor Laughton, that none of his recog- 
nised signatures (nine in number, I think, 
but of this I am not sure) admit the West- 
minster ‘‘ Raleigh.” 

When the vault under the chancel was 
opened for repairs some years ago, I am | 
told that the workmen begged the then chief 
oficial to “‘ look at the skeletons.’’ He was 
in the vestry a few yards away. It did not 
require any knowledge of anatomy to see 


how many legs went to one skull. If all the 
skulls were there, St. Margaret’s claim | 
would at once have been ousted. So this 


chief official prudently refused to inspect 
the bones. 

I shall be grateful if I may be told whe- 
ther any further proof, for or against this | 
burial problem, has been obtained 

M. E. W. 


Buricp 1x Linen (12 S. xii. 512; 13 S. i. 
%, 75, 137, 159, 198).—At the second of the 
above references, a correspondent says 
“Some people appear to have preferred 
linen, and to have paid the fine rather than 
use woollen.’”” Some people went further 
and looked upon the fine as a_ satisfaction 
pro tanto of their moral obligation to be- | 
queath a legacy to the poor of the parish. | 

While looking up some wills recently at | 
Lewes, I noted a case where a member of a 
Sussex family with which I am connected, 
after leaving a sum of money to the poor of 
the parish of T. in which he held land, 
continued : — 

And in regard I intend to be buried in | 
linen; there will thereby accrue due to the | 
poor of the parish of B. [his parish of resi- 
dence] fifty shillings See 

He then bequeathes to the poor of the 
parish of B. a sum equal to that bequeathed | 
to the poor of the parish of T., less the fifty | 
shillings ! 

The will was made in 1726. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 





| present Bishop of Hereford 


| Apostles (to the right), in squares, 





Kine Oswatp: Winwick (12 S. xii. 512;. 
13 S. i. 37, 98, 158, 215).—-Those interested 
in St. Oswald and his connection with Win- 
wick should study a paper compiled by the 
(Dr. Linton 
Smith) when Bp. of Warrington and Rector 
of Winwick. Its title is: ‘A Lancashire 
Parish in Life and History,’ and it was 


| published in 1920 by Mackie and Co., War- 
| rington. 


In it the Bishop discusses rather 
minutely the problem as to whether Win- 
wick or Oswestry was the scene of Oswald’s 
death. The following quotation may be 
given :— 

The tradition connecting the place with St. 


| Oswald finds its earliest definite evidence in 


the dedication of the church to that Saint 
- + + + 3 it is confirmed by the appellation 
of the sacred well, and is definitely expressed 
in the black letter inscription of A.D. 1530. . 
running round the outside of the south aisle 
of the church, which begins— Hic locus, 
Oswalde, quondam placuit tibi valde.’ 
C. J. Torrennam. 
Diocesan Library, 
Liverpool. 

Curious Brstes (12 8. xii. 492; 13 S. i. 
17, 36, 157, 197).—The copy of the ‘‘ Breeches 
Bible’’ in the possession of this Library is 
dated 1599, and was ‘‘ Imprinted at London 
by the Deputies of Christopher Barker.” 
Around the margin of the title-page are. 
the emblems or symbols of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (to the left), and the Twelve 
with 
their names; while in the centre. within 


| circles, are the Four Evangelists. There is 


also at Genesis iii. a quaint map of the 
situation of the Garden of Eden, and at 
Chap. vii. a crude representation of Noah’s 
ark. Are these features usual in all 
‘* Breeches Bibles ’’ ? 
C. J. TorrenyaM. 
Diocesan Library, Liverpool. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARMs (13 S. i. 214).— 


In Burke’s ‘ Armory’ will be found the fol- 
lowing coats, the first with the motto men- 


| tioned :— 


Maze. (Co. Somerset, 
Maze, Sheriff of Bristol). 
engrailed between 


granted to Peter 
Ermine on a bend 
two eagles displayed 


| azure another bend .plain or charged with 
| three lions passant proper. 


Crest: An eagle 
displayed ermine charged on the breast and’ 
on either wing a cinquefoil gules. 

Maze. (Blackburne-Maze, Boundes Park. 
Tunbridge Wells). The above coat of Maze, 
with a canton gules for difference, quarter- 
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ing Blackburne. Crest: An eagie displayed 
erminois charged on the breast and wings 
with a cinquefoil gules plain collared azure. 
ARTHUR SCHOMBERG. 
Seend, Melksham. 


Byron’s Fatuer: Buriat-Prace (id S. 
i, 212).—I was asked this query many years 
ago by an English tourist in Valenciennes, 
and was afterwards informed by a Govern- 
ment official that there is not now any exist- 
ing burial-place for Protestants in France 
dating so far back as 1791. Captain John 
Byron was evidently a member of the Church 
of England, and his burial within a Roman 
Catholic church would certainly not have 
been allowed. Ail the open-air eighteenth, 
century burial-piaces were cleared away by 
the order of Napoleon’s Government about 
1806, and the registers of deaths were 
destroyed during the French Revolution. 
This has been always: the great difficulty of 
tracing the dates of births, marriages, and 
deaths before and during the First Republic 
in France. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

‘ VILLIKINS AND HIS DinaH’ (13 S. i. 173, 
216, 233).—In the excellent *‘ Modern Street 
Ballads’ of John Ashton (Chatto & Windus, 
1888), p. 98, this ballad is given in seven 
stanzas, with ‘‘spoken”’ interruptions. 
The editor states that it ‘‘ had been forgot- 
ten, when Robson, that prince of genuine 
comic actors, introduced it into the farce of 
“The Wandering Minstrel,’ and it fairly 
took the town by storm.’”? The words given 
differ slightly from the samples hitherto 
given in‘ N. & Q.’ It is not quite unimpor- 
tant to get a correct and authentic version, 
if it be possible, of a lyric which Prof. 
Saintsbury has selected to illustrate a 
metrical peculiarity (‘ Hist. of Eng. Pros- 
ody,’ vol. iii. p. 137) in English verse. 

H, K.S2.. J. 8. 


FRENCHMEN AND WoopveNn SuHoks (13 S. i. 
193, 236). — ‘‘ There is in England great 
plenty of excellent Leather for all sorts of 
uses, in so much that the poorest people 
wear good Shooes of Leather; whereas in our 
neighbouring Countries, the poor generally 
wear either Shooes of Wood, or none at all.”’ 
—‘ Anglie Notitia: or The Present State 
of England,’ First Part, by Edw. Chamber- 
layne, 15th edition, 1684, p. 7. 

Very possibly this passage appears in the 
1st edition, 1669. 

At the present time many French peasants 
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wear sabots, i.e., shoes made entirely of 
wood. 

Clogs worn by factory hands and others in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, etc., have upper lea. 
thers and wooden soles, generally, or often, 
having iron rims and tips. 

Egerton Leigh, in his ‘* Glossary of Words 
used in the Dialect of Cheshire,’ 1877, says 
of clogs, ‘‘ Shoes with wooden soles, generally 
made of ouler (alder). Our nearest approach 
to the sabot.”’ 

Maurice Leloir in his illustrations in 
Emile Blémont’s translation of Sterne’s 
‘Sentimental Journey,’ i.e., ‘ Voyage Sen- 
timental,’ Paris, 1884, has drawn both men 
and women in sabots. Hablot K. Brown 
has done the like in Dickens’s ‘ Tale of Two 
Cities.’ 

It is surely incredible that there is or was 
in England a “ vulgar notion that French. 
men generally wear wooden shoes,”’ if “‘ gen- 
erally ’’ implies ‘‘ all’? or ‘‘ most.” 
Rosert Prerpornt. 


Marps or Honour, 1685-1714 (13 8. i. 
172, 218).—H. T. J. should search ‘ Anglie 
Notitia: or The Present State of England,’ 
by Edw. Chamberlayne, of which a new 
edition appeared almost every year from 1669 
to 1702, continued by his son, John Chamber- 
layne, 1704-1707, and by him further con- 
tinued 1708-1723, under the title of ‘ Magne 
Britannie Notitia: or The Present State of 
Great Britain.’ After his death in 1723 
there came out twelve editions under his 
name, the last being of 1755. In some of 
the later volumes the Lists apnear with 
separate pagination. There is, T think, a 
complete set in the British Museum Library. 

Rosert PreRPornt. 


Srruce Beer (13 S. i. 231).—The best 
description of the making of spruce beer is 
given in ‘Morewood’s ‘Philosophical and 
Statistical History of Inebriating Liquors’ 
(Dublin, 1838). It says that among the 
drinks of the Canadians, spruce beer is in 
considerable repute, The mode of making 
it is, by first boiling the shoots, leaves, chips 
and cones of the black pine tree in water, 
to which highly dried rye-, barley-, or malz- 
meal is added. . The mixture is then fer- 
mented by means of barm, but in order to 
overcome the resinous flavour of the fir, 
sugar, or molasses, is superadded, This 
liquor, which is fit for drinking on the second 
day, is of fine amber colour; it is diuretic, 
wholesome, agreeable and*will keep for 4 
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jngth of time without becoming acid, owing | Jopentier, of the former of which the Eng- 
to the influence of the resinous principle of | lish name spruce beer is merely a corruption, 


he fir H. Prosser CHaNTER. 
=". ; : 7 | Whetstone, Middx. 

A more simple mode is practised in Lower | Burninc or GREEK Poems at ConsTAN- 
Canada, viz.: —- The top branches of the | pyxoprp (12 8. xi. 192, 396).—Isaac D’ Israeli 


spruce tree are boiled, and molasses added to | duet ith ** Dgtweatt eile toe the 
. liquid and then fermented, after which py rd sg estruction of Books” in his 


J | ‘ Curiosities of Literature’ says :— 
it is commonly bottled and fit for use. | ‘The curious narrative of Nicetas Choniates of 
Although a Nephalist, I endeavoured to | the ravages committed by the Christians of the 
race the history of this drink. It evidently | fees century in Constantinople was 
miginated in Sweden, where a century ago yang in ne soggy visa gpm 
it was largely used. The boiling of the tops | not follow this sntalel history, step by step, 
af the spruce fir produced a liquor of great | of the pathetic Nicetas, without indignant feel- 
value as a cure tor the soldiers suffering | ings. Dr. Clarke observes, that the Turks have 
from scurvy when fighting the Russians. The | committed fewer injuries to the works of art 


: é | than the barbarous Christians of that age. 
recovery was considered so miraculous that | | have been unable to look up the German 
the Swedes continued to call the fir the | 


° Laid | works cited at the second reference. Perhaps 
Scorbutic Tree. White and brown spruce | Pror, Bensty would be kind enough to say 
wer used to be a common drink in Great | whether they throw light on this remarkable 
Britain and Ireland, and a critic remarke statement. Presumably the Dr. Clarke to 
that from the mildness of its effects, it has | whom reference is made is Samuel Clarke 
attracted less of that notice which intoxicat- (1675-1729), of whom D’Israeli writes :— 

ing liquors usually command ; and that while The great Samuel Clarke was fond of robust 
its medicinal qualities are of benefit to man, poate and this profound eee has been 
1 q ry Ss ig ound leaping over tables and chairs; once per- 
ten by -_ Pane ie oo | ceiving a pedantic fellow, he said, “ Now we 
is character or lowere —_ | must desist, for a fool is coming in!” 

dignity. . .. . | and again :— 

Essence of spruce was always held in high | The lady of Samuel Clarke, the great com- 
esteem and half a century ago ‘‘ Rum and | piler of books in 1680, whose name was ana- 
spruce”? was often “called for.” | grammatized to “suck all cream’ alluding 
j Pas: A | to his indefatigable labours in sucking all the 

The bibliography of beer is a long one, | cream of every other author, without having 
tut spruce beer is rarely referred to. ‘The any cream himself, is described by her husband 
Temperance Cyclopedia,’ a volume of 700 = having the — a te ee = 

as s * ~ : +. | illustrious compliations, lls appears by r 
pages. It has not inspired Hindley in his | behaviour. e says, “‘that she never rose 
‘Tavern Anecdotes’ (Tinsley, 1875), oY | from table without making him a curtsy, nor 
Marchant in his exhaustive ‘In Praise of | um to _ Vinee: ee and that his 
Ale’ (Redway, 1888). I find in ‘N. & Q.,’ word was a law to her. ome ia 
28. xii, 98 (1861) Charles Beke states that | _ In which of Samuel Clarke’s many works 
the derivation and meaning of spruce beer | oo — the observations mentioned by 
is shown in a note of his edition of Gerrit | sraell ¢ 
de Veer’s ‘Three Voyages by the North 2 
East,’ published by the Hakluyt Society in| Erymorocy or “‘ Norse,” ‘‘ MaKe A 
1853. His note condensed states that from | Noise (12 S. vii. 246).—I fear Mr. Rosert 
avery early period a decoction in beer or | GLapsTonr’s bold attempt to settle the ety- 
water of the leafbuds of the Norway spruce mology of the word ‘* noise ” by connecting 
irhas been used in the countries bordering on it with the Anglo-Norman law phrase, 
the Baltic Sea, in scorbutic, rheumatic and | “‘ make an oyez,” of which he furnishes a 
gouty complaints, and is mentioned in Mag- | variant, ‘‘make a noyez” from the Liver- 
neti, ‘Bibliotheca Pharmaceutico-Medica,’ | pool Town Books of 1555-6, will not pass 
and Pereira’s ‘ Elements of Materia Medica.’ | muster with philologists. He has, however, 
These leafbuds are commonly called in German | discovered in ‘‘ nay reloume (for an heir- 
Sprossen, and in Dutch Jopen. Whence the | loom ’’)* a valuable addition to the list of 
ter brewed therefrom at Dantzic (cerevisia | words beginning with a vowel, which have 
dantiscana, as it is styled in the Amsterdam | pares? their —— : Ne = indefinite 
latin version of De Veer’s work of 1598) | @tticle “‘an”’ that preceded them, viz., 


aquired the appellation of Sprossenbier and | * See ‘N.E.D, s. v. Nayre. “Ais 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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newt (for ‘‘ an ewet’’), nickname (for ‘‘ an 
ekename’’), nugget (for ‘‘an ugget,’’ or 
‘ingot ’’); also nonce (for ‘‘ then ones ’’).* 
As his contention is, to say the least, very 
plausible, it will be necessary to proffer 
direct evidence that will go far to con- 
trovert it. 

It is universally admitted (by Littré and 
the ‘N. E, D.’) that Eng. noise (of which 
noys, nowse, and noiz are variants) is derived 
from the eleventh century Fr. noise, or nose, 
Prov. nosa, noysa, nausa, which Diez and 
Brachet derive from Lat. nausea, sea-sick- 
ness, also qualm, though Raynouard and 
Littré favour an affinity with Catal. nova, 
Lat. noxia, injury. For this reason the 
‘N. E. D.’ considers the word’s etymology to 
be in doubt, ‘‘ as the sense of the word is 
against both suggestions.’’ But surely this 
is to ignore the facts of medical science, and 
to be blind to the physical effects of sea- 
sickness and flatulence. 

In English the word has several connota- 
tions, e.g., clamour; strife; rumour; reputa- 
tion. The ‘N. E. D.’s’ first quotation is 
from the year 1225, not long after the word’s 
appearance in French, but three centuries 
prior to the extract supplied by the Liver- 
pool Town Books. 

However, the following passage in Max 


Mueller’s ‘ Chips from a German Workshop,’ | 


vol. iii, p. 171, will, I think, account con- 
clusively for the provenance of the designa- 
tion : 

Noise, a word which has almost disappeared 
from modern French, occurs several times in 
Joinville, and we can watch in different pas- 
sages the growth of its various meanings. In 
one passage Joinville relates that one of his 
knights had been killed, and was lying in his 
chapel. While the priest was performing his 
office, six other knights were talking very loud, 
and “faisaient noise au _ prestre’””—they an- 
noyed or disturbed the priest; they caused him 
annoyance. Here noise has still the same sense 
as Latin nausea, from which it is derived. In 
another passage however, Joinville uses noise 
as synonymous with bruit: “ Vint li roys a 
toute sa bataille,& grant noyse et, & grant bruit 
de trompes et nacaires,”’ i.e., ““ vint le roie avec 
tout son corps de bataille, & grands cris et & 
grand bruit de trompettes et de timballes.” 
Here noise may still mean an annoying noise, 
but we can see the easy transition from that 
to noise in general. — ‘ 

Joinville’s ‘Histoire de St. Louis’ was 
published in 1309, but had been commenced 





* Similar prosthesis took part also in French 
in the twelfth century, as in the case of 
nombril, navel, from It. ombelico, Lat. 
umbiliculus. 





in the latter part of the previous century, 
The phrase ‘“‘ make a noise’’ is no more 


idiomatic in its structure than many others]! 


in the language, e.g., ‘‘ make an effort, end, 
beginning, way, speech,’’ etc. 
N. W. Hutt. 

AvutTHors WANTED (13 8. i. 214).—1. Epitaph 
on General Gordon. The copy given by H. kK, 
St. J. S. is not quite accurate: 

l. 3 tor ‘‘ which” read that. 

l. 5 tor “O strong in death” read There, 
strong by death. 

The last line should end with a note of 
admiration. 

The author was E. D. A. Morshead. It is 
the first epitaph in ‘In Memoriam. Epitaph 
on C. G. Gordon,’ London: William Rice, § 
Fleet Street, E.C., 1885. I have two editions 
ot this book both dated 1885. That which | 
take to be the second (it is not so entitled) has 
inside the cover a label saying “‘ This Edition 
is limited to 100 Copies. No. 6. W.R.” 

There are three epitaphs in the first which 
are omitted in the second, and seven in the 
second which do not appear in the first. 

In my copy of the first, at the end, is an 
undated extract, probably from The Journal oj 
Education, giving some extra epitaphs, of which 
four appear in the second, and three in neither 
the first nor the second. 

In the first only initials or pseudonyms indi- 
cate the authors. In the second in nearly all 
cases the names, including “ Editor” are 
given. 

Reference may be made to 12 S. vi. 272, 299, 
317. At the last reference Mr. J. M. Butxocu 
identifies the editor as Mr. Francis Storr, and 
Mr. Joun B. WArNEWRIGHT gives an interes- 


ting note on Edmund Doige Anderson Morshead  §j 


and his works. 

2. Oh! [not O] no we never mention her &e. 

The author was Thomas Haynes Bayly (179 
1839). He wrote also “‘ She wore a wreath of 
roses,” “ I’d_ be a butterfly,” ‘“ We met—'twas 
in a_ crowd,” ce. Walter Hamilton in 
‘Parodies of the Works of English and 
American Authors,’ vol. iv., 1887, gives a short 
account of Bayly followed by seven of his songs 
with many parodies. “‘ Oh! no, we never met- 
tion her” has seven, one of them written by 
R. H. Barham, Author of “The Ingoldsby 
Legends.’ 

RosBert PrERPomt. 

2. The verse quoted by B. W. is the begins 
of a song by Thomas Haynes Bayly (1797-183) 
There are four verses in all, which ma 


seen on p. 100 in vol. i. of his ‘ Songs, Ballads, y 


and other Poems’ (2 vols., 1844). The heading 
there is ‘Oh! no! we never mention her, 

“French Air” is added, in brackets. No les 
than five translations follow, German, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish. The Latin (an at: 


tempt in rhyme, not much of a success) 18 DY}. 


Archdeacon Wrangham. Andrew Lang, in his 


very amusing paper on Thomas Haynes Bayly.} ».,, 


which appeared in the New York Sun and wa 
reprinted in his ‘ Essays in Little,’ observé 
on this song of Bayly’s, “ We should do the 
trick quite differently now, more like this; 
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wd gives what he describes as “‘ Bayly’s senti- 
gents hastily recast in a modern manner.” 
fhe opening lines are, 
Love spake to me and said: 

‘Oh, lips be mute; 
Let that one name be dead, 
That memory flown and fled, 

Untouched that lute!’ 
Whatever may be thought now of Bayly’s 
dusions, one song, “‘We met, “twas in a 
wowd,” has been thought worthy to be trans- 
ted into Greek elegiacs. At least two such 
versions are in print, by William Linwood and 
jy Charles Rann Kennedy, and there is also 
i Latin elegiac rendering in the ‘ Anthologia 
(xoniensis.’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 
is a prize Journal of Education 
It was signed E. D. A. M.—probably 
Yorshead. It heads the collection published 
in 1885 by William Rice, 86 Fleet St., E.C. 

W. J. GREENSTREET. 


1. This 
epitaph. 


2 “O no we never mention her” (13 
\, xi, 215). There is a humorous poem 

0 no we never mention it, 

Its name is never heard, 

ee, by Miss Susan Mitchell of Dublin. It 


vill be found in the little volumne of her 
poems entitled ‘Aids to the Immortality of 
(ertain Persons charitably administered.’ 

W. H. WELPtyY. 
The Laurels, 


Strandtown, Belfast. 


Potes on Books. 


Sir Philip Sidney: The Defence of Poesie, Political 
Discourses, Correspondence, Translations. 
Edited by Albert Feuillerat. (Cambridge 
University Press, 12s. 6d. net). 

Taz facsimile of Sir Philip Sidney’s writing 
may well surprise those who see it for the first 
time by its similarity to modern script. Com- 
pared with the ‘Sir Thomas More’ passages 
attributed to Shakespeare, or the script of 





| Tintoretto 


which our readers have seen reproductions in | 


Professor Candy’s recent articles, this appears 
very nearly such a handwriting as one might 
expect in one’s own prsccaiiwey. Heart But if 
the script comes near to ours how far from us 
is the style and diction of these writings! Sid- 
ney’s importance in the development of English 


bo | Prose has been so thoroughly discussed that 
_| there is little need to comment on it here. 


Yet a word may perhaps be said inciting to a 
study of his ‘ Letter to Queen Elizabeth.’ With 
its political good sense and careful development 
of the argument, it is the principal example 


.| Ve have of his practical wisdom, and, over- 


courtly though it ring to us, it is also valuable 
a evidence of the correct mode and attitude 
of the day, in the person of their most ad- 
mired exponent. It reveals anew—and more 
tlllingly than the ‘Defence of Poesie’—the 
extent to which thought, even in matters of 
business, worked by appeal through the ear. 
Is it to be supposed that these carefully 
cadenced phrases, which for us carry some 





| written the day before he died—“ Mi Weier 


somnolence in their stateliness, were to Eliza- 
bethan minds actually stimulating—were, in 
fact, the natural sort of stimulus that diagrams 
and photographs are to us who now habitually 
make appeal so far as is possible through the 
eye? ‘The unravelling of an intricate sentence, 
to the impatient pen Bond listener an irritating 
exercise, furnished perhaps to Cicero’s hearers 
that slight element of game, or fun which 
keeps attention alert. 

The 114 letters of Sidney’s 
main to us are mostly on _ public, 
literary, or moral topics. It is anges 
curious that, as the correspondence with 
Languet shows, his Latin style was unequal— 
sometimes noble and elegant, at others turgid 
and heavy, or again sinking into triviality and 
mere latinized English. In February 1574, he 


which re 


is struggling with German—“‘ de Germanica 
lingua, chare Huberte,” he says, “ plane 
despero, habet enim nescio quid ... .” 


In the same letter he promises to have_ his 
portrait painted on his return to Venice— 
““curabo id fieri aut & Paulo Veronese, aut & 
qui facile primas in hac arte hodié 
tenent.” This promise, three weeks later, he 
reports as in the way of fulfilment. ‘“* Hodie 
efigiem meam inchoavit Paulus quidam Veron- 
ensis,” and goes on to say that he is staying 
three or four days longer in Venice for the 
sake of it. Occasional touches of violence are 
not wanting: as in a passage in the fine letter 
to Languet of April 1574, where, passing from 
themes of consolation, he breaks out fiercely 
against Italy; or in a letter to Edmund Moly- 
neux through whose carelessness or knavery 
letters to Sir Henry Sidney had got abroad, 
**T assure yow before God, that if ever I know 
yow do so muche as reede any lettre I wryte 
to my Father, without his commandement, or 
my consente, I will thruste my Dagger into 
yow.” The two very characteristic tees of 
good counsel to Robert Sidney upon travelling 
and learning still count among the most en- 
dearing things he wrote. There is an undated 
order for books to Christopher Plantin signed 
“ Vostre affectionné ami pour vous faire plaisir 
et service, Ph. Sidney.” This spelling of his 
name, by the way, is less frequent than the 
form Sidnei. Molyneux never had that dag- 
ger through him, but was forgiven and is later 
on the recipient of two friendly notes. From 
Gravesend on Nov. 10, 1585, on the point of 
sailing for Flanders, Sidney sends to the Queen, 
on “a rude peece of paper . ... Such a 
cypher as little leysure could afford me.” 
Following this come nearly fifty letters from the 
seat of war, concluding with the brief, pathetic 
appeal to Weyer which was almost certainly 
veni, veni, de vita periclitor et tecupio . . .” 
It is matter for great satisfaction to have the 
whole of these letters collected; several are now 
published for the first time, and those which 
had been printed before have been collated 
with the originals where this was possible a pro- 
ceeding by which we understand the Languet 


letters in particular have profited—we write 
| without having compared this text with Pears’s. 


In the translation of de Mornay’s treatise on 
the Christian Religion, Professor Feuillerat was 
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called upon to deal with an interesting critical 
problem. As the title-page states, this 
*“‘woorke concerning the trewnesse of the 
Christian Religion” was “ Begunne to be trans- 
lated into English by Sir Philip Sidney Knight, 
and at his request finished by Arthur Golding.” 
There is nothing in the book to indicate where | 
Sidney passed on the task to Golding, and the 
respective shares of the two could be deter- 
mined only by a comparison between the | 
French original and the English version. Pro- | 
fessor Feuillerat found, however, that such an | 
examination left the matter in no sort of doubt. | 
Of the two translators one, he says “‘ manages | 
to be faithful to the sense without being a | 
slave to the letter. The meaning is rendered | 
with astonishing accuracy and yet the writer 
gives the impression that he is altering his | 
own thoughts. The terseness of the French | 
is preserved, nay, in many cases, improved. | 
And from this conciseness the style derives | 
remarkable lucidity and beauty.”’ 4 no means | 
can this praise be bestowed upon the work of 
the second translator, who is proved to be 
Golding by a comparison between this work and | 
other prose translations of that writer’s from 
the French. The preface and first six chap- 


reader will certainly endorse Professor Feuil- 
lerat’s opinion of their beautiful style. 
Perhaps it is true that this third volume of 
Sidney’s writings has not all the literary value 
of the former two—but its value as contributing 
to an understanding of his mind and character | 
is greater. The student who desires to under- | 
stand what it was that made men admire | 
him as the ideal English gentleman | 
of his day, and impressed his image so deeply | 
on their minds that to the end the English 
gentleman as a type must needs bear some- 
thing of his semblance, will first and most | 
closely consult this volume. 
The discovery of an older form of the ‘ Ar- | 
cadia’ has led Professor Feuillerat and the | 
Cambridge Press to add a supplementary 
volume to the three within which Sidney’s | 
works were originally to have been comprised, | 
and this fourth volume is announced to ap- | 
pear as soon as circumstances permit. 


Selections from Ruskin. Edited by A. C. Benson. | 

(Cambridge University Press, 7/6). 
In a prefatory note to these selections, Mr. | 
A. C. Benson tells us that his choice has been | 
guided by a wish to illustrate the development | 
in his subject of personality and of literary 
style. Characteristically he ignores the. exis- 
tence of about a dozen volumes of selections 
from the writings of John Ruskin which have 
already been offered to the public, and a 
proaches his task as one who breaks entirely 
fresh ground. And no one is likely to deny 
that he justifies his excursion into countr 
which, to most of us, nowadays, is more famil- 
iar in idea than in actual fact. y 

Ruskin is one of the authors of the nineteenth 
century whose value as a subject for other 
writers promises to enduré, while the popularity | 


ters, on this showing are by Sidney and vf 





of that which he wrote himself dimini 
And there is no cause for wonder if the stale 
of his work are few when we remember that 


it fills 37 volumes, and that the art-criticigm 


of which he so fallaciously believed himself to 
be a master, bears a large part in it. Yet 
exploration of those volumes—in spite of many 
a false conclusion to be found in them—cop. 
tinues to be worth while because of the rare 
quality of his enthusiasm, and, to those who 
have neither the time nor the diligence necgg. 
sary for individual exploring, the k before 
us should be welcome. It is intended, eyi- 
dently, for readers young enough to have no 
preconceived theory about Ruskin or his opin. 
ions and it may fairly be claimed that it gives 
the authentic Ruskin so far as is possible 
within the compass of 200 pages. The choice 
shows no sign of bias and we see him in many 
moods, not all of them attractive, pouring out 
opinions that were not always wise, and march- 
ing forward with the upraised glance that 
misses ordinary human happiness. The facts 
of his life are given in an introduction, and 
Mr. Benson also contributes a brief essay on 
his style. These two chapters form. a sufficient 
background for the extracts that follow. 
Whether the reading of them will result in 
closer study of the works from whence they are 
taken it is impossible to say; among the $7 
volumes there are many which, we venture to 
think, have now no urgent claim upon atten- 
tion. But for those who can feel the charm 
of the writer, as a personality rather than as 
author or critic or of opinion, the 
fragment of autobiography called ‘ Preterita’ 
must always preserve its fascination; Ruskin 
produced * ee worthy of immortality 
than this, and Mr. Benson confers a benefit 
upon the new generation by directing their 
attention ioweals it. 


Masor J. Fatrrax-BLaAKEBOROUGH, Grove 


| House, Norton-on-Tees, will send one of the 


curious book ena designed and used by the 
late R. Blakeborough to collectors forwarding 
stamped envelope 53ins. x 4ins. The _book- 


| plate (representing the Yorkshireman’s Coat of 


Arms) has been sought for by collectors. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ep1TorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 2, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisements, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs to 
“The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. is 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quenee to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. : 

We cannot undertake to answer queria 
privately. 
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